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Midwinter botanizing in southern Arizona 

Edwin B. Bartram 

As a large part of the literature relating to the desert flora 
of Southern Arizona is not readily accessible to any but pro- 
fessional botanists the following brief survey of the recognizable 
winter plants in the region tributary to Tucson may prove 
interesting and helpful to those fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of this fascinating country in the early months 
of the year. 

From a botanical point of view the area is obviously more 
closely related to the Mexican state of Sonora than it is to any 
of our possessions so that many of its most characteristic plants 
are not represented at all in Wooton and Standley 's invaluable 
Flora of New Mexico. 

The preparation of specimens in this dry sunny climate is a 
simple operation; the surrounding mountains, or at least their 
foothills, are easy of access; and, as the representation of Arizona 
plants in most of our larger eastern herbaria is quite meagre, 
the ambitious collector finds an almost unlimited field in which 
to work. A surprising variety of flowers is evident even at this 
season and many plants whose period of bloom is past are re- 
cognizable by some peristent vestige of fruit or flowers. 

Apart from such unique and unfamiliar plants as the sahuaro, 
chollas, candle bush, prickly pears and palo-verde, which claim 
the undivided attention of the newcomer until the novelty and 
charm of the first impressions are to a certain extent dulled by 
familiarity, the most striking feature of the desert vegetation is 
the isolation of various clearly defined plant communities. It is 
all desert, to be sure, but the wide gravel plainsover which Covillea 
glutinosa is dominant and the barren spurs and. talus slopes, 
sun baked, arid and almost devoid of plant life, excepting the 
hardiest drought-resisting species that have become inured to 
this environment, seem to resolve themselves readily into a 
series of barriers that from necessity restrict the distribution of 
many species to quite definitely circumscribed limits. 

Distances in Arizona are proverbially deceptive, but we were 
hardly prepared to learn that the lower slopes of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains, which looked so enticingly near, were at 
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238 Bartram: Botanizing in southern Arizona 

least fifteen miles away instead of under five miles as we had 
fondly imagined. The horses are willing and capable of covering 
thirty miles or more in a day without discomfort, but the first 
days experience proved conclusively that the one indispensable 
article of equipment was a good canteen; for, excepting a few 
canyons in the Catalina Range reaching well back into the forested 
and snow-covered slopes, water is never available. The higher 
peaks are heavily snow-capped during most of the winter months, 
although snow rarely descends to the level of the plains. After 
a rainy night in January it is not unusual to see the snow line 
across the slopes as straight as though it had been drawn with 
a ruler. In the sheltered canyons where snow rarely falls and 
never persists we found many flowering plants in early January 
which were materialy increased in number and variety with 
each succeeding week. Many plants are distributed generally 
over entire ranges but in each canyon, walled in by the steep 
arid intervening ridges, we found some species that were wanting 
in every other locality we visited. 

Sabino Canyon in the Santa Catalina Mountains, distant 
some sixteen miles from Tucson, is one that we happened to 
reach quite frequently and will serve nicely as an example of 
these interesting localities. Leaving early we drive across the 
plains through miles of pungent greasewood with its curiously 
folded leaves and bright yellow flowers, which even now are 
giving way to the little felted spheres of fruit. Thickets of 
cholla, six or eight feet high, varying in color from pale green to 
ruddy brown and brightened with pendant clusters of orange 
colored fruit, glow in the early sunlight. Cirsium neomexicanum, 
Lesquerella Fendleri, and Baileya multiradiata are in bloom along 
the roadsides, the stiff wands of old fruit bend over colonies of 
gray-green A triplex canescens, and here and there an occasional 
Yucca data lifts its brown panicle of old fruit above the shrub 
level. In a broad belt along the base of the mountains the 
sahuaro gives a grass green tinge to the foothills ten miles away 
where the arroyos are marked by wavering lines of mesquite and 
desert willow. The hot rocky slopes flanking the mouth of 
the canyon are spotted with Opuntia Bigelovii, glistening like 
spicules of glass in the brilliant sunshine and undoubtedly the 
most 'vicious of all the chollas. A carpet of detached joints 
covers the ground about every plant, and woe to the unwary 
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walker who steps unguardedly into these precincts. The spines 
penetrate shoe leather like a steel needle and refuse to be with- 
drawn. Nature guards her wards well in these desert places and 
the animals, profiting by the example, guard their dens with a 
pile of these bristling joints, carried one by one at a cost easy 
to be reckoned by anyone unfortunate enough to have brushed 
against a stem in an unguarded moment. 

Along the creek issuing from the canyon are many waifs 
from the higher zones, such as Juniperus scopulorum, Yucca 
baccata, Quercus Emoryi, Q. oblongifolia and Q.hypoleuca, but it is 
among the rocks on sheltered slopes in the canyon that we find 
the earliest flowers. Here the fairy dusters, Calliandra eriophylla, 
axe just spreading their delicate balls of pink bloom, and clumps 
of Lesquerella purpurea are established in many congenial crev- 
ices. Hermannia pauciflora with the flowers well concealed 
among the matted woody stems is easily overlooked, and a form of 
Anislotus puberulus with showy golden yellow flowers and nearly 
leafless stems helps to brighten the otherwise barren ledges. 
Notholaena Lemmoni grows abundantly among the rocks of a 
dry sunny slope, while the shaded crevices and fissures give 
harbour to such species as Pellaea mucronata, Cheilanthes Lind- 
heimeri and various mosses, among which Tortula inermis, T. 
ruralis, Barbula Manniae and B. chloronotus are the most in 
evidence. Where almost any other living thing would wither and 
perish Agave Parryi and Dasylirion Wheeleri spread over the 
ledges and boulders in flourishing clumps that lend a charac- 
teristic touch to this unique landscape. 

The region about Picture Rocks was another productive 
locality that proved, interesting enough to warrant trips at 
intervals of about ten days. Some twelve miles west of Tucson, 
near the far end of the Tucson Mountains in a broad gully 
fronting the old Indian pictographs, from which the place takes 
its name, Anemone sphenophylla was just coming into bloom on 
January twelfth, white clusters of Dryopetalon runcinatum 
brightened many of the damp rock fissures, the trim little 
Thysanocarpus amplectens grew sparingly in nearly every 
depression where sufficient soil had accumulated to support a 
short span of life during the season of winter rains, while various 
winter annuals, such as Lepidium lasiocarpum, Draba cuneifolia 
and Amsinckia Menziesii, were scattered, sparingly in the shelter 
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of shrubs or rocks wherever a bit of moisture and shade was 
obtainable. Along the dry arroyos leading off through the 
mountains Anislotus br achy car pus and A. trispermus were just 
opening their first flowers, and on the dry flanking talus slopes 
the omnipresent Encelia farinosa in full bloom was temporarily 
forgotten in the pleasure incident to finding a patch of Polygala 
macradenia with inconspicuous little purple flowers barely 
visible even at close range. 

A similar association of species, including Dryopetalon, 
Anemone and Thysanocarpus, was observed on the shaded side 
of a steep ridge at Robles Pass; where scattered pockets of soil 
had been formed by the disintegrating mosses and lichens, and 
no doubt a more thorough survey of the region would disclose 
many similar localities; but the complete isolation of these 
stations, one from another, is the one factor that seems to be 
repeatedly emphasized. 

Theorizing is always interesting, often productive, but some- 
times misleading, yet in the light of these facts one can hardly 
reject the inference that at some comparatively recent time the 
forms of plant life, not fitted to thrive in the arid gravel and 
rock formations of the desert as we find it today, were more 
widely distributed than they are now, and by progressive changes 
have been isolated by the rising tide of desert vegetation. 
Such a condition is plain in outline but difficult to translate 
into terms that are applicable when the available data are so 
meagre. Inequality in the distribution of rainfall, the processes 
of erosion and disintegration and variations in climatic conditions 
have been some of the contributing causes to the spread and 
contraction of the various plant communities as we now know 
them, but to what extent these influences have operated and in 
what manner the distribution has been modified by complicated 
cross currents of action and. reaction are queries that may be 
more satisfactorily answered at some future time, when our 
knowledge of the subject will be more intimate and compre- 
hensive than it is now. 

The following list of species, collected between December 
23d, 1919, and January 26th, 1920, may be considered as 
fairly representative of the region within a radus of fifteen 
miles from Tucson but is necessarily incomplete. Many of the 
plants listed were in flower and nearly all of them provided with 
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fruit in a sufficiently good state of preservation to make them 
easily recognizable. 

For assistance in the determination of many of the species 
I am much indebted to the kindness of Dr. Paul C. Standley. 

Cheilanthes Lindheimeri Hook. Frequent on arid ledges and rocky 
slopes. 

Cheilanthes myriophylla Desv. Less common than the preceding. 

Cheilanthes Pringlei Davenp. The finely dissected delicate frondj 
of this species distinguished it at once from its associates in this region. In- 
frequent in shaded rock clefts on the lower slopes. 

Cheilanthes Wrightii Hook. Infrequent but easily recognized by 
the smooth green pinnules and lustrous channelled stipes. 

Notholaena Hookeri D. C. Eaton. Rather common among rocks 
on arid hillsides. The characteristic outline of the fronds and the bright 
yellow color of the lower surface are unmistakable marks. 

Notholeana sinuata (Sw.) Kaulf. Frequent among dry rocks on the 
lower mountain slopes. 

Notholaena sinuata integerrima Hook. More widely distributed 
than the typical form of the species. 

Notholaena bonariensis (Willd.) C. Chr. Rare among rocks near 
the mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Notholaena Lemmoni D. C. Eaton. Abundant on a dry rocky slope 
in the mouth of Sabino Canyon but not found elsewhere. 

Pellaea mucronata D. C. Eaton. Ledges and crevices in the foothills. 
This seems to be the commonest fern of the region. 

Selaginella arizonica Maxon. A recently described species forming 
flat green mats among rocks in the arroyos. 

Selaginella rupicola Underw. The grayish color and erect habit 
are good field marks for this species. Near the mouth of Sabino Canyon 
it forms dense turfy mats over the dry ledges. 

Juniperus scopulorum Sarg. Bank of stream near the mouth of 
Sabino Canyon. Evidently a stray from the higher ridges. 

Ephedra trifurcata Torr. Abundant along washes in the gravel 
plains. 

Ephedra antisyphilitica Meyer. Rare in an arroyo near Picture 
Rocks. The slender flagellate stems give this plant a very different aspect 
from the more common, stiffly erect, E. trifurcata. 

Ephedra viridis Coville. Collected but once in the dry foothills at 
Robles Pass. 

Andropogon saccharoides Sw. Frequent on the plain and foothill. 

Heteropogon contortus (L.) Roem. & Schult. More confined to the 
foothill slopes. 
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Chaetochloa machrostachya (H. B. K.) Scribn. & Merr. Rare on 
talus slopes at Robles Pass. 

Chaetochloa viridis (L.) Scribn. Introduced in fields and waste places. 

Aristida adscensionis L. Frequent on hillsides in the Tucson Mount- 
ains. 

Aristida Wrightii Nash. Uncommon on dry slopes in the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Aristida bromoides H. B. K. Common in the foothills. Spikelets 
developing through the winter. 

Aristida divergens Vasey. Dry slopes in the mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Muhlenbergia dumosa Scribn. A unique species confined to ledges 
along the trail in Sabino Canyon at about 3000 feet elevation. 

Muhlenbergia microsperma (D C.) Kunth. Rare in the dry foothills. 

Muhlenbergia Porteri Scribn. Common in the shelter of shrubs 
on the gravel plains. 

Epicampes ringens Benth. Slopes in the mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Bouteloua filiformis (Fourn.) Griffiths. Flowering plants collected 
in Sabino Canyon on January 3d. 

Bouteloua Rothrockii Vasey. The dark brown spikelets persist 
well through the winter. 

Bouteloua Parryi (Fourn.) Griffiths. This and the preceding species 
are abundant near Robles Pass. 

Trichloris fasciculata Fourn. Roadsides south of Tucson. 

Dasyochloa pulchella (H. B. K.) Willd. Generally distributed over 
the plains. 

Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers. Along streams in the foothills of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Eragrostis megastachya (Koel.) Link. A weed of waste places. 

Poa Bigelovii Vasey & Scribn. Confined to damp ledges near Picture 
Rocks. 

Cyperus cyrtolepis Torr. & Hook. Edge of stream east of Pima 
Canyon. 

J uncus nodosus L. Edge of stream in Pima Canyon. 

Yucca elata Engelm. Single plants scattered over the plains but 
nowhere abundant. 

Yucca baccata Torr. Thickets in the mouth of Sabino Canyon. Ap- 
parently washed down from the higher levels. 

Nolina microcarpa S. Wats. With the preceding. 
Dasylirion Wheeleri S. Wats. On dry ledges in the foothills. 
Dipterostemon pauciflorus (Torr.) Rydb. Sparingly in flower along 
an arroyo near Picture Rocks. 

Agave Parryi Engelm. On dry ledges in the mouth of Sabino canyon. 
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Populus Wislizeni (S. Wats.) Sarg. Catkins fully developed and 
falling by late January. 

Quercus arizonica Sarg. Scattered along the creek near the mouth 
of Sabino Canyon. 

Quercus Emoryi Torr. With the preceding but more abundant and 
larger. 

Quercus hyfoleuca Engelm. Sterile but easily recognized by the 
leathery leaves densely white woolly beneath. 

Quercus oblongifolia Torr. This and the preceding species of oaks 
are all confined to the lower end of Sabino Canyon, where they seem to exist 
as waifs carried down by the stream from higher levels in the region about 
Mt. Lemmon. 

Celtis pallida Torr. Frequent along arroyos in the Tucson Mountains. 

Parietaria obtusa Rydb. Localized on a shaded ledge near Picture 
Rocks. 

Phoradendron macrophyllum (Engelm.) Cockerell. Abundant on 
Populus in the plains and foothills. 

Phoradendron californicum Nutt. The abundant small red berries 
and bare stems make a very attractive combination. Chiefly on Mesquite in 
the plains. 

Eriogonum polycladon Benth. Recognizable but long past flowering. 

Eriogonum pinetorum Greene. Long past flowering but leaves and 
fruit persistent enough for identification. 

Eriogonum Wrightii Torr. Widely distributed over arid rocky 
slopes in the foothills. 

Rumex hymenosepalus Torr. Common in sandy areas throughout 
the plains. 

Polygonum punctatum Ell. Edge of stream in the foothills of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Atriplex canescens (Pursh) Nutt. Several forms of this species 
are abundantly over the plains. 

Atriplex rosea L. Young plants in the sandy bed of an arroyo near 
Picture Rocks. 

Chenopodium paganum Reichenb. Sparingly introduced in waste places. 

Amaranthus paniculatus L. A common weed of fields and waste 
places. 

Wedeliella incarnata (L.) Cockerell. Flowering sparingly in sunny 
talus slopes in the foothills. 

Hesperonia retrorsa (Heller) Standi. Dry slopes near Picture Rocks. 

Commicarpus scandens (L.) Standi. Localized in rock clefts along 
an arroyo west of Tucson. 

Anemone sphenophylla Poepp. Frequent among rocks along arroyos 
in the foothills. In full flower by mid-January. 
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Clematis Drummokdii Torr. & Gray. Frequent on the plains west of 
Tucson. 

Eschscholtzia mexicana Greene. A few flowers on sheltered banks 
in January. 

Thysanocarpus amplectens Greene. Locally abundant in damp 
pockets near Picture Rocks and at Robles Pass. Sparingly in flower on 
January 12th but plentiful and in mature fruit ten days later. The curious 
disk-shaped pods with perforated wing margins mark this off at once from 
all other crucifers of the region. 

Strepanthus arizonicus S. Wats. Frequent in the shade of bushes 
near Picture Rocks. 

Lepidium hirsutum Rydb. Infrequent on lower slopes of Santa Cat- 
alina Mountains. 

Lepidium lasiocarpum Nutt. Common in sandy plains and dry washes. 

Lesquerella Fendleri (Gray) S. Wats. Flowering early along dry 
roadsides and on open slopes in the foothills. 

Lesquerella purpurea (Gray) S. Wats. An attractive early flower 
of rock crevices in the foothills and lower slopes of the canyons. In vigor- 
ous tufts the stems sometimes attain a length of nearly two feet. 

Draba cuneifolia Nutt. Widely distributed on shaded knolls and 
banks along the arroybs. 

Arabis perennans S. Wats. The purple flowers give quite a touch of 
color to the ledges along the arroyos west of Tucson. 

Brassica nigra (L.) Koch. Occasional in cultivated fields. 

Sophia ochroleuca Wooton. Frequent in sheltered shady spots. 

Dryopetalon runcinatum Gray. Rather local in damp shaded 
rock pockets. The delicate white flowers form a pleasing contrast with their 
rough arid setting. 

Sedum Griffithsii Rose. Ledges in Sabino Canyon. 

Fendlera rupicola Gray. Ledges in Sabino Canyon. Leaves and 
old fruit persistent. 

Philadelphus micrpohyllus Gray. Frequent on open rocky slopes 
in the foothills. In sheltered places the flowers were opened in profusion by 
mid January. 

Platanus Wrightii S. Wats. In the mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Vauquelina californica (Torr.) Sarg. Ledges in Sabino Canyon at 
about 300 feet elevation. 

Calliandra eriophylla Benth. One of the most attractive of the 
early spring flowers. Abundant on open rocky slopes in the foothills. 

Acacia constricta Benth. Frequent on the plains. Pods more per- 
sistent than A. Greggii. 

Acacia Greggii Gray. This and A. constricta are characteristic 
thorny shrubs of the gravel plains. 
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Prosopsis glandulosa Torr. This is the main source of firewood for 
the region. 

Acuan Jamesii (Torr. & Gray) Kuntze. Pods persistent through the 
winter. 

Cassia Covesii Gray. Scattered sparingly over the open gravel plains. 
Pods and leaves persistent. 

Hoffmanseggia densiflora (Benth.) Gray. On sandy plains. Pods 
persistent. 

Parkensonia microphylla Torr. A thorny shrub or small tree of 
the foothills and adjacent plains. On sheltered sunny slopes a few flowers 
were in evidence by late January. 

Cercidium Torreyanum Sarg. A low nearly leafless shrub occuring 
sparingly along washes in the plains. 

Krameria glandulosa Rose & Painter. A straggling flowerless shrub 
of the plains with soft silky pubescent young growth. 

Anislotus brachycarpus (Benth.) Rydb. The broad leaflets and 
villous pubescence separate this species sharply from the following where 
they grow together. 

Anislotus trispermus (Greene) Woot. & Standi. With the preceding 
in a sandy bed of an arroyo near Picture Rocks. Just coming into flower. 

Anislotus puberulus (Benth.) Woot. & Standi. What seems to be 
a form of this species was in full flower on the ledges of Sabino Canyon at 
about 3000 feet elevation. 

Parosella Parryi (Torr. & Gray.) Heller. This inconspicuous little 
plant is quite typical of arid rocky hillsides in the foothills. 

Parosella Greggii (Gray) Heller. Abundant on rocky spurs and slopss 
near Agua Calgiente but not observed elsewhere. 

Nissolia Schottii (Torr.) Gray. Pods and leaves persistent. Frequent. 

Astragalus Nuttallianus DC. Local on the plains. In flower 
in January. 

Cracca tenella Gray. Localized on dry sunny ledges near Robles Pass. 

Galactia Wrightii Gray. Twining over low bushes in the foothills. 
Leaves and pods persistent. 

Olneya tesota Gray. Foothill slopes and nearby plains. 

Erodium cicutarium (L.) L'Her. Abundant in waste places and 
on open sandy plains. 

Erodium texanum Gray. Gravelly Knolls near Picture Rocks. 

Covillea glutinosa (Engelm.) Rydb. The most abundant and char- 
acterisitc shrub of the plains. 

Koeberlinia spinosa Zucc. Frequent on knolls and in thickets in 
the plains. 

Janusia gracilis Gray. Twining about bushes on open rocky hillsides. 
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Rutosma PURPUREA Woot. & Standi. Frequent on banks of the 
arroyos west of Tucson. 

Polygala macradenia Gray. Confined to a rocky hillside near Picture 
Rocks. 

Euphorbia capitellata Engelm. Forming quite showy mats on ledges 
and in crevices along the arroyos west of Tucson. 

Euphorbia pediculifera Engelm. A form with densely glandular 
pubescent stems and leaves is not uncommon. 

Euphorbia polycarpa Benth. This and the two preceding species 
of the genus are freely distributed over the arid ridges and talus slopes. They 
all belong to the group of perennials with entire pubescent leaves and vary 
considerably in habit and appearance. 

Ditaxis neomexicana (Muell. Arg.) Heller. The lax straggling habit 
of this species is very different from the stiff erect form of D. sericophylla. 

Ditaxis sericophylla (Gray) Heller. With the preceding on rocky 
slopes at Robles Pass. 

Callitriche palustris L. In shallow water at the mouth of Sabino 
Canyon. 

Simmondsia californica Vutt. A striking evergreen bush of the dry 
plains and foothills with leathery leaves and yellow flowers in drooping 
axillary clusters. 

Dodonaea viscosa L. Abundant along the stream bank in the mouth 
of Sabino Canyon. 

Condalia spathulata Gray. Banks of arroyos near the foothills. 
Leaves and fruits persistent. 

Rhamnus tomentella Benth. Ledges in Sabino Canyon at about 
3000 feet elevation. 

Hibiscus Coulteri Harv. Flowering sparingly through the winter. 

Hibiscus denudatus Benth. The pale almost leafless stems and 
delicately tinted pink flowers give this plant an attractive personality. Rare 
on open slopes at Robles Pass. 

Gayoides crispum (L.) Small. Frequent on rocky slopes. 

Abutilon incanum (Link) Sweet. Common on rocky hillsides. Leaves 
and carpels persistent. 

Sphaeralcea ambigua Gray. A polymorphous species widely scattered 
over the region. Flowe/s white or pink and leaves varying greatly in outline. 

Sphaeralcea grossulariaefolia York. On rocky slopes at Robles Pass. 

Hermannia pauciflora S. Wats. Confined to rocky slopes near the 
mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Ayenia pusilla L. Frequent on the dry gravel plains. 

Fouquieriasplendens Engelm. Although the leaves were well developed 
in sunny sheltered places no flowers were in evidence by the end of January. 

Opuntia fulgida Engelm. Common on the plains. 
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Opuntia arborescens Engelm. Forming impenetrable thickets on 
the plains. 

Opuntia leptocaulis DC. The common slender stemmed cholla 
of the region. 

Opuntia Bigelovii Engelm. Frequent on arid rocky slopes in the 
foothills. 

Opuntia cholorotica Engelm. & Bigel. On ledges near the mouth of 
Sabino Canyon. 

Opuntia Toumeyi Rose. Frequent on the gravel plains. 

Mamillaria Grahami Engelm. Frequent in small colonies among 
rocks in the foothills. The diminutive scarlet pipe-shaped fruits are very 
attractive. 

Echinocactus Wislizeni Engelm. Scattered sparingly over the foot- 
hill slopes. Some plants are well over a meter in height. 

Echinocereus Fendleri (Engelm.) Rumpl, Forming clumps in 
gravel plains near the foothills. 

Cereus giganteus Engelm. The sahuaro well merits the reputation of 
being one of the most unique and striking elements of the desert vegetation. 

Daucus PUSILLUS Mx. Scarce on shaded knolls in the washes. 

Plumbago scandens L. In the foothills of the Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains. Leaves and fruit persistent. 

Foresteria phillyreoides Torr. This is a Mexican type and Dr. 
Standley informs me they have but one other specimen from the United 
States, collected at Tucson by Pringle. The staminate flowers were fully 
developed by December 30th and a few leafy shoots supplied the foliage 
characters. On rocky slopes along the Ajo road west of Tucson. 

Fraxinus attenuata Jones. In the mouth of Sabino Canyon. 

Menodora scabra Gray. On arid slopes of the Tucson Mountains 

Haplophyton cimicidum A. DC. Rare on rocky talus slopes at 
Robles Pass. 

Asclepias linaria Cav. Frequent on ledges in the lower slopes of 
the Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Philibertella linearis Gray. Twining over bushes on dry rocky hill- 
sides. 

Evolvulus linifolius L. An inconspicuous little perenial with fugitive 
flowers. Frequent among rocks and dry ledges in the foothills. 

Jacquemontia Pringlei Gray. Not uncommon on rocky hillsides. 
Leaves and capsules persistent. 

Pectocarya linearis (R. & P.) DC. Locally abundant on a gravel 
shelf near Picture Rocks. 

Amsinckia Menziesii (Lehm.) Nels. & Macb. Flowering with Thys- 
anocarpus and Dryopetalon on shaded ledges at Picture Rocks. 
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Verbena Wrightii Gray. This is one of the showiest of the early 
flowers in the foothills, where it blooms profusely in January. 

Verbena xutha Lehm. Rare and local on dry slopes of the Tucson Mts. 

Lippia Wrightii Gray. Rocky slopes in the foothills. Leaves and 
nutlets persistent. 

Marrubium vulgare L. A very common weed of roadsides and waste 
places. 

Mesosphaerum Emoryi (Torr.) Kuntze. Flowering through the winter 
and very characterisric of arid rocky slopes in the foothills. 

Hedeoma oblongifolia (Gray) Heller. Ledges in the mouth of Sabino 
Canyon. 

Hedeoma nana (Torr.) Greene. In rock crevices along arrpyos west 
of Tucson. The leaves and fruit of this and the preceding are persistent 
through the winter. 

Salvia pinguifolia (Fernald) Woot. & Standi. On rocky hillside at 
Robles Pass. Buds well developed but not in flower. 

Nicotiana trigonophylla Dunal. A common plant of dry ledges in 
the foothills. In flower throughout the winter. 

Nicotiana glauca Graham. An introduced shrub of waste places. 

Lycium Cooperi Gray. Frequent on rocky slopes. 

Lycium Fremontii Gray. Ledges at the mouth of Sabino Canyon 
In full flower on January 6th. 

Lycium parviflorum Gray. A thorny straggling shrub of the gravel 
plains. 

Lycium Torreyi Gray. Confined to the slopes near Picture Rocks. 

Physalis ixocarpa Brot. Infrequent in the Tucson Mountains. 

Antirrhinum antirrhiniflorum (Willd.) Hitchc. On slopes of the 
Tucson Mountains. Leaves and capsules persistent. 

Scrophularia parviflora Woot. & Standi. Flowering sparingly on 
January 20th in the mouth of Pima Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Pentstemon superbus A. Nels. Sandy washes in the foothills. Flow- 
ering freely in January. 

Mimulus Langsdorfii Don. Shallow water in a brook east of the 
mouth of Pima Canyon. 

Mecardonia peduncularis (Benth.) Small. Abundant in a brook 
east of the mouth of Pima Canyon. This species seems to flower and mature 
fruit throughout the winter. 

Stemodia durantifolia (L.) Sw. In shallow water with the two 
preceding. 

Diapedium Torreyi (Gray) Woot. & Standi. Arid slopes near Agua 
Caliente. The large cordate bracts, fading white and papery, give this plant 
a unique appearance in the field. 
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Carlowrightia arizonica Gray. Leaves and capsules persistent 
enough for identification. 

Siphonoglossa longiflora (Torr.) Gray. Frequent on arid slopes 
west of Tucson. Leaves and capsules persistent. 

Ruellia tuberosa occidentalis Gray. Infrequent near Picture Rocks- 
Old capsules persistent. 

Chilopsis linearis (Cav.) Sweet. Along arroyos in the foothills- 
Stenolobium incisum Rose & Standi. Rocky ledges and crevices 
among the foothills. The persistent leaves and showy yellow capsules make 
this a clean and attractive plant throughout the winter. 

Galium stellatum Kellogg. This plant makes considerable growth 
from a diffuse woody base during the winter, but there was no evidence of 
bloom by January 30th. Frequent on ledges and rocky hillsides. 

Sambucus mexicana Presl. Frequent along water courses and in 
cultivation. In bloom by mid-January. 

Ptiloria pauciflora (Torr.) Raf. A common plant of the arid plains 
and foothills blooming through the winter. 

Perezia Wrightii Gray. In full flower on January 21st. Infrequent 
on arid rocky slopes near Picture Rocks. 

Trixis californica Kellogg. In full flower during January. Abundant 
and quite showy among rocks in the foothills. 

Hymenoclea monogyra Torr. & Gray. A tall slender weed-like 
shrub with persistent filiform leaves and winged fruit. In the mouth of Pima 
Canyon. 

Franseria deltoidea Torr. One of the characteristic plants of dry 
gravel plains near the foothills. Buds well developed by January 30th 
but no flower. 

Eupatorium solidaginifolium Gray. Ledges at the mouth of Sabino 
Canyon. 

Coleosanthus baccharideus (Gray) Kuntze. Infrequent on ledges 
near the mouth of Pima Canyon. Leathery leaves and flower heads very 
persistent. 

Coleosanthus Coulteri (Gray) Kuntze. Common on rocky hillsides. 
Coleosanthus Wrightii (Gray) Britton. Ledges in the mouth of 
Sabino Canyon. 

Gymnosperma corymbosum DC. Confined to the mouth of Pima 
Canyon. 

Gutierrezia glomerella Greene. Leaves and old heads persistent. 
Frequent on the plains. 

Sideranthus australis (Greene) Rydb. Common on the gravel plains. 
Isocoma Hartwegi (Gray) Greene. Forming dense clumps on ridges 
and knolls in the gravel plains. 

Chrysoma laricifolia (Gray) Greene. Rock clefts and ledges in the 
arid foothills. Flowering casually through the winter months. 
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Baccharis glutinosa Pers. Common along the banks of Rillito Creek. 

Baccharis sarothroides Gray. Abundant on the sand bars and 
banks of Rillito Creek. 

Erigeron divergens Torr. & Gray. This is apparently an abnormal 
winter form of the species but very constant throughout the region. It is 
scattered freely over the rocky foothill slopes and flowers during January. 

Gnaphalium Wrightii Gray. Frequent on arid rocky slopes. 

Parthenium incanum H. B. K. A common low shrub of the foothills. 
In good conditions through the winter, 

Crassina pumila (Gray) Kuntze. Occurring sparingly on dry gravelly 
mesas. 

Encelia farinosa Gray. The distinctive gray color of many of the 
desert slopes is derived from the lustrous silvery leaves of this species. The 
showy yellow flowers are locally abundant, even in January, and it may 
well be numbered among the most satisfying and attractive plants of the 
region. 

Leptosyne arizonica Gray. Bank of a stream in the mouth of Pima 
Canyon. 

Porophyllum junciforme Greene. A rush-like plant of ledges and 
rocky slopes in the foothills. 

Dysodia porophylloides Gray. Rare on ledges near Picture Rocks. 

Psilostrophe Cooperi (Gray) Greene. Fresh flowers among the 
persistent papery old blooms are found sparingly in January. Frequent on 
the gravel plains. 

Bailey 7 a multiradiata Harv. & Gray. Frequent and showy in 
sandy plains, especially along roadsides. Flowering freely by late January. 

Perityle dissecta Gray. An attractive little plant with curiously 
cleft leaves and persistent involucres. In rock clefts near the mouth of 
Pima Canyon. 

Bahia dealbata Gray. Arroyos in the Tucson Mountains. 

Helenium montanum Nutt. Localized along the bank of a stream 
east of the mouth of Pima Canyon. 

Artemisia albula Wooton. Arid foothill slopes Abundant near 
Agua Caliente. 

Artemisia Brittonii Rydb. Ledges in Sabino Canyon. 

Bebbia juncea (Benth.) Greene. An attractive slender stemmed 
plant of the sandy plains. 

Senecio Lemmoni Gray. Flowering rather sparingly on rocky slopes 
in the foothills. 

Cirsium neomexicanum Gray. Infrequent along roadsides in the 
gravel plains. 

Bushkill, Pennsylvania 



